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By  George  William  Curtis,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 
Chancellor  of  the  University 


Tlie  grace  of  our  summer  is  the  literary  festival.  In  the  midst 
of  pursuits  remote  from  letters  and  science,  the  commencement 
season  calls  us  from  the  market  and  the  shop,  and  for  one  happy 
day  blends  the  delight  of  intellectual  communion  with  the  culmi- 
nating beauty  of  the  year.  As  members  of  this  Convocation  we 
are  members  of  a university.  But  we  stand  in  no  college  halls, 
we  are  touched  by  no  local  associations,  we  exchange  no  greetings 
of  old  classmates,  we  share  no  fond  traditions.  What  then  is  the 
significance  of  our  assembly  ? What  is  the  university  that  draws 
us  hither? 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  in  the  state,  but  none  of  so  great  importance  is  so 
little  known.  Its  Regents  or  governing  body  are  elected  by  the 
legislature  with  the  same  circumstance  that  attends  the  election 
of  Senators  of  the  United  States,  a dignity  which  attests  the  orig- 
inal conception  of  the  gravity  and  public  value  of  their  function, 
and  the  chief  executive  ofiicers  of  the  state  are  associated  with 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  nineteen  chairs  of  the 
Regents,  if  not  filled  always  by  immortals  like  those  of  the  French 
Academy,  have  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  New  York.  Every  chair  is  ennobled  by  a long  line  of 
distinguished  occupants,  and  the  line  is  preserved  by  continuous 
succession.  John  Jay  first  sat  in  the  chair  in  which  I sit,  then 
the  older  Gulian  Yerplanck,  then  James  Kent.  Each  of  my  col- 
leagues traces  a kindred  ancestry  of  his  chair,  and  contemplating 
the  men  whom  he  succeeds  each  acknowledges  with  me  that  in 
the  truest  sense  noblesse  oblige. 

The  names  of  illustrious  men  are  the  eulogies  of  those  who 
bear  them,  and  the  inspiration  of  those  who  follow.  George 
Clinton,  who  was  the  first  Chancellor,  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Jay,  Philip  Schuyler,  Egbert  Benson,  John  Morin  Scott, 
Pierre  Yan  Cortlandt,  Brockholst  Livingston,  Richard  Yarick, 
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James  Duane,  Morgan  Lewis,  Abraham  Yates,  John  Lansing,  are 
among  the  earliest  Eegents  of  the  University,  and  the  most 
honored  citizens  of  New  York.  Elected  by  the  legislature  in 
which  the  majority  is  determined  by  political  sympathy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  Regents  bring 
within  the  range  of  party  politics  an  action  which  should  be 
absolutely  independent  of  politics.  But  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  is  the  truth  that  although  every  member  is 
elected  by  a party  A^ote,  yet  at  the  door  of  their  council  chamber 
party  vanishes  and  politics  disappear.  I believe  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  is  the  only  important  official  body  in 
this  state  elected  by  a strictly  party  vote,  which  in  its  action  is 
entirely  independent  of  party,  and  I have  heard  no  complaint 
that  for  that  reason  its  action  is  less  efficient  or  less  satisfactory. 

But  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  its  origin,  the  character 
of  its  Eegents,  and  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  its 
service,  the  University  has  long  been  and  still  is  singularly 
unknown  to  the  great  multitude  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
popular  idea  of  a Regent,  fifty  years  ago,  was  that  of  a venerable 
figure,  either  bald  or  grayheaded,  of  irreproachable  respectability 
and  inexpressible  pomp  of  manner,  whose  tottering  steps  were 
aided  by  a gold-headed  cane,  whose  mysterious  office  was  uncom- 
prehended, if  not  incomprehensible,  and  whose  aspect  altogether 
might  suggest  a fossilized  functionary  of  the  paleozoic  period. 
The  poet  Halleck,  the  gay  laureate  of  the  little  city  of  New  York 
seventy  years  ago,  reflecting  the  popular  fancy  of  the  time,  winged 
one  of  the  Croaker’s  airy  shafts  of  satire  at  the  Eegents.  A few 
months  since,  upon  my  election  to  the  Chancellorship,  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  of  New  York,  if  I am  justified  in  using  precisely  that 
adjective,  asked  me  if  my  new  duties  would  require  my  personal 
instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  University.  Upon  my  amused 
reply  he  also  smiled  and  confessed  that  he  had  heard  of  the  insti- 
tution all  his  life  but  had  never  known  what  it  was.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  state  begged  to  congratulate  me 
upon  my  election  and  at  the  same  time  to  ask  where  the  Univer- 
sity Avas  situated ; and  when  recently  I was  relating  these  two 
anecdotes  to  one  of  the  most  sagacious  merchants  in  the  city,  he 
smiled  demurely  and  then  said  modestly,  should  like  to  know, 
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too.”  But  when  a son  of  Harvard,  his  sublime  head  striking  the 
stars,  asked,  “What  is  the  Unn^ersity  of  the  State  of  New  York,” 
I could  but  murmur, 

“Tanttene  animis  coclestibus ’’ — ignoranti®  ? 

I felt  that  such  bewilderment  upon  such  a subject  ought  to  be 
remedied.  If  it  were  the  fault  of  the  University,  it  was  obviously 
a fault  of  modesty.  If  it  were  merely  the  ignorance  of  citizens  of 
New  York  who  ought  to  know  better,  it  illustrated  the  imperative 
necessity  of  immediate  higher  education. 

It  is  true  that  I speak  at  this  moment  to  precisely  that  company 
of  scholars  and  collegiate  and  academic  teachers  Avhich  at  once 
comprises  and  comprehends  the  University.  But  if  in  speaking 
to  you  I may  be  overheard  by  those  who  may  learn  in  that  way 
but  are  unlikely  to  learn  in  any  other,  I know  that  your  devotion 
to  the  good  cause  is  such  that  you  will  willingly  sacrifice  your- 
selves once  more  to  hearing  what  you  already  know  fully  in  order 
that  others  may  know  a little. 

When  the  last  gun  of  the  Revolution  was  fired,  the  tough  old 
Governor  of  New  York,  George  Clinton,  who  had  fired  a great 
many  of  them,  saw  that  the  whole  system  of  education  in  the 
state  was  prostrate.  There  was  no  public  school  system,  the 
private  schools  languished,  and  the  only  college,  blighted  by  a 
name  of  evil  augury  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  had  been  closed 
during  the  war.  The  Governor  immediately  urged  the  legisla- 
ture to  consider  practically  the  revival  and  encouragement  of 
schools.  The  legislature  promptly  responded  and  in  the  first 
session  after  the  war  the  Regents  of  the  University  were  incor- 
porated as  the  governing  body  of  King’s  College, — which  was  to 
be  revived  under  the  name  of  Columbia, — and  of  such  other 
colleges  as  the  Regents  might  choose  to  establish.  Some  details 
of  the  scheme  were  amusingly  crude  and  imperfect.  There  were 
sixty-four  Regents  besides  those  elected  as  representatives  of 
religious  denominations,  widel}^  scattered  over  the  state.  Meet- 
ings were  very  difficult,  and  the  only  duty  of  the  cumbrous  body 
was  the  care  of  a very  small  classical  school.  This  duty  included 
not  only  employment  and  payment  of  professors  from  an  income 
of  not  more  than  -£1,200,  and  prescribing  a system  of  discipline 
for  the  students,  but  repairing  the  college  building,  making  the 
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porter’s  lodge  comfortable,  buying  a bell  to  summon  the  students 
and  four  cords  of  wood  annually  to  warm  tlie  professors,  and 
providing  mops  and  dust  pans  for  tbe  domestic  welfare  of  the 
little  college.  Is  was  a humorous  disparity  of  means  and  ends, 
but  a disparity  easily  remedied. 

Three  years  later,  in  1787,  the  legislature,  at  the  request  of  the 
Eegents,  authorized  a revision  of  the  law.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  that  year  an  assemblyman,  and  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  a 
senator,  0 si  sic  omnes!  and  they  were  both  Eegents  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Eevision  of  which  Hamilton  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  controlling  force.  The  act  which 
they  submitted  created  the  University  substantially  as  it  now 
exists.  It  is  a work  worthy  of  our  foremost  master  of  state- 
craft, and  it  is  interesting  to  study  it  as  an  illustration  of  his 
creative  piiblic  genius.  Its  design  was  simple,  characteristic,  and 
comprehensive.  It  forecasts  in  the  sphere  of  education  the  poli- 
tical organization  which  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
same  year  applied  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  Hamilton’s  report 
while  dealing  with  academic  ediTcation  declared  that  primary 
schools  in  the  state  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  private 
citizens,  but  that  primary  instruction  should  be  given  in  public 
schools  by  public  authority.  Under  the  name  of  the  University 
of  New  York  he  evidently  meant  to  include  the  whole  system  of 
education  in  the  state,  and  to  give  it  the  vitality  and  vigor  which 
result  from  local  government  under  a strong,  central,  supervisory 
supremacy. 

The  bill  submitted  to  the  Board  by  Hamilton’s  Committee  became 
law.  It  authorized  the  Eegents  to  visit  and  inspect  all  colleges, 
academies  and  schools  which  were  or  might  be  established  in  this 
state,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  education,  and  to  make  a 
yearly  report  to  the  legislature.  It  empowered  them  to  confer  the 
highest  degrees,  to  charter  colleges  and  academies  and  to  promote 
academies  to  collegiate  rank.  The  act  released  the  Eegents  from 
responsibility  for  the  repairs  and  cleanliness  as  well  as  the 
finances  and  discipline  of  Columbia  College,  giving  to  it  a certain 
independence  of  the  University  by  reviving  the  original  charter 
of  1754,  but  retaining  in  the  Eegents  the  power  of  visitation 
and  inspection.  Although  empowering  the  University  to  grant 
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degrees,  Hamilton  seems  to  have  designed  it  to  be  substantially  a 
comprebensive  state  department  of  education.  Informed  of  tbe 
situation  and  necessities  of  that  interest  by  visitation,  inspection, 
and  investigation,  the  Board  of  Begents  was  to  influence  by  its 
report  the  action  of  the  legislature.  It  was  to  be  the  agency  and 
the  sole  agency  by  which  the  relations  of  the  state  to  education 
were  to  be  conducted. 

This  was  the  original  and  fundamental  scheme  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  except  in  one  point  this  is  included 
in  its  present  scope  and  power.  It  is  now  the  intermediary  of 
the  state,  not  with  all  the  institutions  and  interests  of  education, 
but  with  those  only  of  the  higher  and  secondary  education.  The 
vast  system  of  the  public  schools  has  never  been  placed  under  its 
control.  For  some  time  it  was  administered  as  a separate  interest 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  then  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  then  by  a Deputy  Superintendent,  and  more  recently  and 
never  more  ably  than  now,  by  a distinct  authority,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  state  has  preferred  this 
division  of  powers,  and  there  is  no  clash  or  friction  between  the 
two  departments.  Soon  after  my  election  as  Regent  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a return  was  desirable  to  the  original  design  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  the  relations  of  the  state  to  education  should  be 
entrusted  to  a single  authority.  But  after  long  observation  and 
reflection  I have  come  to  doubt  whether  Hamilton  himself  would 
now  advise  a change.  As  a statesman  Hamilton  was  of  the  school 
of  Burke,  which  is  distinctively  that  of  the  English  political 
genius.  In  his  plea  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,  Burke  said 
to  Parliament  with  that  resounding  magnificence  of  utterance 
which  has  made  his  great  speeches  not  only  historical  events  but 
splendid  possessions  of  literature,  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
have  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  right  is  a phrase  upon 
which  men  differ,  but,  under  all  the  colonial  circumstances  and 
conditions,  is  it  wise  to  tax  them  or  to  allege  an  abstract  right 
which  it  is  inexpedient  to  enforce  ? Parliament  thought  it  was, 
and  Daniel  Webster  wisely  said,  therefore,  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought  upon  a preamble. 

The  relations  of  the  state  to  education  in  New  York  have  been 
determined  according  to  the  genius  of  our  race  and  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon  institutions,  by  experience  and  the  sense  of  the  public  welfare. 
In  accordance  with  that  genius  they  should  be  changed  or  modi- 
fi'^d  only  to  secure  a greater  benefit,  not  to  satisfy  consistency  or 
a logical  requirement.  Abstractly,  Hamilton  might  say,  a single 
agency  would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  management  of 
that  relation,  but  the  practical  question  with  an  existing  situation 
is  not  liow  it  might  have  been  different,  but  whether,  as  it  is, 
change  woirld  improve  it.  The  problem  of  what  might  have  been 
is  always  insoluble.  The  psychologist  specidated  in  vain  who 
wondered  whether  if  Sir  Isaac  Newdon’s  father  had  married 
another  woman  than  his  mother.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  ever 
have  been  born. 

The  state  has  established  a system  of  siipervision  for  colleges 
and  academies  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  has  been 
tested  by  long  experience  and  it  can  not  wisely  be  changed  until 
it  is  shown  that  a proposed  change  under  all  the  circumstances 
would  secure  a better  performance  of  the  duty.  But  I doubt  if 
any  department  of  the  state  service  is  more  efliciently,  economi- 
cally and  satisfactorily  administered  than  that  which  is  confided 
to  the  Eegents  of  the  University.  Your  house  may  be  of  odd 
design  and  grotesque  proportions,  lacking  both  unity  and  sym- 
metry, but  if  it  be  comfortable,  spacious  and  convenient,  if  some 
romance  of  time,  some  charm  of  tradition,  invest  it,  you  would 
be  hardly  a Avise  man  if  you  pulled  it  down  merely  because 
originally  it  might  have  been  a Balladian  mansion  or  modelled 
from  the  Parthenon. 

While  the  original  powers  of  the  University  Avere  great,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  state  with  the  serAUce  of  the  Eegents  is  shown  by  the 
enlargement  of  those  powers.  In  1846  they  were  made  Trustees 
of  the  State  Library  and  of  certain  local  law  libraries.  The 
next  year  they  were  created  Trustees  of  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  They  are  authorized  at  their  discretion  to 
confer  the  highest  honorary  degrees ; to  appoint  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners  and  on  their  recommendation  to  confer  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  They  hold  examinations  and  grant  certifi- 
cates preliminary  to  legal  studies,  and  in  all  the  academies  they 
hold  examinations  which  determine  the  standards  of  academic 
instruction  in  New  York.  They  are  custodians  of  the  historical 
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documents  of  the  state,  and  of  certain  legislative  documents. 
They  maintain  a duplicate  department  of  documents  and  conduct 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  state  works  of  the  highest 
scientific  character,  and  they  have  charge  of  the  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  state  boundaries  and  of  restoring  the  monu- 
ments along  the  lines.  Finally,  after  more  than  a century,  the 
legislature  of  1889  attested  the  confidence  of  the  state  in  the 
discretion  and  fidelity  of  the  Regents  by  the  passing  of  an  act 
defining  the  purpose,  powers  and  organization  of  the  University, 
incorporating  with  it  as  substantial  parts  the  State  Library  and 
Museum,  and  still  further  confirming  and  enlarging  its  scope  and 
authority.  From  all  the  institutions  subject  to  their  visitation 
the  Regents  may  require  an  annual  report  under  oath,  and  for 
sufficient  cause  they  may  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  charter  of 
any  institution  of  the  University,  that  is  to  say  of  any  incorpo- 
rated college,  university,  academy,  school,  library,  or  museum  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

It  is  plain  from  this  sketch  that  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  wholly  unlike  the  institutions  generally  known  as 
universities.  It  is  not  as  its  name  seems  to  import  a school  of 
instruction  with  the  traditions,  associations,  and  imperishable 
local  charms  of  personal  feeling  and  romance  with  which  a col- 
lege is  invested.  It  is  not  a western  Bologna  or  Salamanca  or 
Paris,  nor  a Berlin,  Heidelberg  or  Bonn.  It  is  in  fact  the  sole 
example  of  what  President  Gilman  describes  as  a Supervisory 
University.  Its  powers  include  the  crowning  authority  of  the 
familiar  university,  that  of  conferring  degiees,  but  they  do  not 
include  the  influence  of  college  residence  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
faculty  of  instruction.  Its  Chancellor  is  not  the  President  of  a 
body  of  teachers,  but  the  chairman  of  a Board  of  Trustees. 

Undoubtedly  the  name  University  has  been  the  source  of  much 
confusion  and  perplexity.  Universities  are  of  many  kinds,  but 
the  general  significance  of  the  name  is  indisputable  and  deter- 
mined. Some  of  my  predecessors  have  indulged  a pleasing  fancy 
of  an  organic  resemblance  between  this  institution  and  the  older 
European  universities.  But  this  fancy  seems  to  me  wholly  illu- 
sory and  under  the  circumstances,  mischievous.  Our  institution 
is  possessed  of  powers  so  large  and  definite,  and  its  opportunities 
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of  service  to  education  and  to  tlie  state  are  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  need  not  foster  any  illusions  nor  acquiesce  in  any  pleasant  mis- 
conception. To  speak  of  a European  university  of  the  older 
type,  of  Salerno,  of  Pavia,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  is  to  summon  the 
vision  of  a great  school  thronged  by  multitudes  of  students,  and 
taught  by  famous  professors.  Bologna  was  distinctively  a school 
of  law ; Salerno,  of  medicine ; Paris,  of  philosophy  or  the  arts  ; 
Init  they  Avere  first  of  all  schools  of  instruction.  Great  teachers 
made  great  universities  by  attracting  great  hosts  of  pupils  and 
investing  the  school  with  the  authority  and  renown  of  superior 
scholarship.  The  eminence  of  teachers  is  the  essential  charac- 
teristic Avhich  in  the  general  understanding  of  the  Avord,  a 
university  has  never  lost. 

The  English  university  which,  I think,  our  OAvn  is  thought  to 
resemble,  differs  someAvhat  from  those  of  the  continent.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  from  whose  revered  shades  so  many  of  the 
earliest  fathers  of  this  country  came  — as  the  Principal  of  the 
youngest  college  at  Oxford  recently  said,  “ Puritan  Cambridge 
was  the  mother  of  New  England” — are  clusters  of  venerable  and 
historic  buildings  standing  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  within  the 
pens  We  shadow  of  immemorial  trees.  An  English  university  is  a 
system  of  adjacent  colleges,  separate  in  discipline,  and,  within  a 
certain  range,  in  instruction,  but  united  in  a common  life,  a com- 
mon fame,  a proud  and  ancient  tradition.  Milton  was  of  Christ’s, 
Sir  Isaac  NeAvton  of  Trinity,  Gray  of  Pembroke,  but  they  were  all 
of  Cambridge.  Wolsey  Avas  of  Magdalen,  Hooker  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Shelley  of  University  College,  but  their  fame  is  Oxford’s. 
Each  college  has  its  tutors  and  its  deans,  its  own  library  and 
chapel,  its  lecture  rooms  and  dining  hall,  but  all  members  of  all 
the  colleges  are  members  of  the  university  and  subject  to  its 
government  and  laws.  They  all  attend  the  lectures  of  the  univer- 
sity professors.  The  uniA^ersity  holds  the  public  examinations, 
the  university  confers  the  degrees.  The  mainspring  of  the  system 
as  regards  education,  says  Goldwin  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of 
History  at  Oxford,  lies  in  the  university  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  distinction  of  Philippa  Fawcett 
this  summer  is  not  the  glory  of  a college  at  Cambridge,,  it  is  that 
she  has  surpassed  the  Senior  Wrangler,  the  best  mathematician  of 
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all  the  colleges,  and  won  the  highest  honor  of  the  university  and 
the  year. 

If  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  hold  exami- 
nations for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  undoubtedly  so  far  it  would 
exercise  a power  like  that  of  Oxford.  But  it  would  not  be  the 
students  of  Syracuse  and  Hobart  and  Bochester,  of  Ingham,  St. 
John’s  and  St.  Stephen’s,  whom  it  would  examine  ; and  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Union  and  Hamilton  would  not  be  related  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State,  like  Baliol,  Merton  and  Oriel  at  Oxford,  or 
Trinity,  Caius  and  Kings  at  Cambridge.  It  is  but  the  illusion  of 
a name  which  seems  to  identify  with  the  English  Universities  and 
to  invest  with  their  romantic  glamor  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  University  requires  no  residence,  for  it  has  no 
halls.  It  gives  no  instruction,  for  it  has  no  teachers.  It  holds 
no  examinations  of  the  students  of  its  colleges,  for  its  col- 
leges prescribe  their  own  examinations  and  confer  their  own 
degrees.  Let  us  renounce  the  unnecessary  fiction  to  which  much 
misapprehension  concerning  the  University  is  due.  It  is  the 
bright  will-o’-the-wisp  of  a name,  the  bewildering  endeavor  to 
find  somewhere  on  the  heights  of  the  Hudson  or  the 
meadows  of  the  Mohawk  or  the  Susquehanna,  a visible  and 
storied  pile  of  ivied  wall  and  ancient  tower,  some  loitering  group 
of  Sidneys  glad  to  learn;  some  Wickliffe,  More  or  Newton,  ripe  to 
teach  ; but  an  endeavor  everywhere  baffled  and  vain,  that  makes 
the  Regents  the  futile  potentates  of  a shadowy  realm,  the  impotent 
masters  of  a school  of  ghosts. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  in  busy  streets  and  peaceful  fields  and  on 
happy  heights  of  the  imperial  state  there  are  independent  colleges 
belonging  to  the  University,  and  quick  with  the  college  life  and  tradi- 
tions at  once  so  dear  and  so  influential  in  thousands  of  hearts  and 
lives.  But  the  University  itself  is  invested  with  no  more  romance 
than  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  the  agency  by 
which  the  state  conducts  its  relations  with  the  whole  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  commonwealth.  Yet  it  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  supervisory  agency.  Like  that  kindred  department,  it  has 
two  great  but  different  functions.  One  is  the  management  of  the 
immense  system  of  detail  of  academic  administration,  the  other 
comprehends  its  noble  public  duty  and  responsibility  as  the 
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stimulating  heart  of  a constantly  enlarging  and  progressive  educa- 
tional life.  Tlie  University  acts  directly  upon  the  academies,  indi- 
rectly upon  the  colleges.  Its  action  upon  the  academies  lies  in  the 
system  of  preliminary  and  advanced  examinations  and  the  detailed 
discussions  of  the  Convocation.  This  action,  if  vigilant  and  wise, 
assures  the  constant  elevation  of  the  standard  of  academic  instruc- 
tion, making  the  distribution  of  state  aid  dependent  upon  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  rigid  but  reasonable  examinations. 

The  value  of  this  service  of  the  examinations  is  attested  by  my 
own  experience  as  a Regent.  In  the  year  1863,  the  year  before 
the  establishment  of  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  fifteen 
years  before  the  advanced  examinations  were  instituted,  the  first 
Convocation  was  held,  a deliberative  assembly  of  the  officers  of  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  which  has  now  grown  to  this 
important  and  imposing  congress.  At  that  Convocation  I asked 
the  teacher  of  one  of  the  largest  academies  how  many  pupils  he 
had  sent  up  to  college  that  year.  He  answered  twelve ; and 
when  I asked  if  they  went  to  New  York  colleges,  he  answered 
“ ten  to  New  York  and  one  each  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  I am 
prouder  of  those  two  than  of  the  other  ten.”  Those  few  words 
were  a comprehensive  and  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  condition 
of  academic  education  in  New  York.  It  was  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  But  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a single  principal  in  the 
Convocation  to-day  who  need  make  such  a statement  or  who 
would  be  disposed  to  make  it,  and  the  difference  of  the  situation 
is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  University.  Devoted,  accomplished 
and  able  principals  throughout  the  state  might  raise  the  standard 
in  single  academies.  But  the  comprehension  of  all  the  higher 
schools  in  itself  enables  the  University  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  whole  academic  system,  and  to  advance  the  character  and 
renown  of  secondary  education  in  New  York. 

The  influence  of  the  University  upon  the  colleges  lies  in  this 
heightened  standard  of  preliminary  academic  instruction  provid- 
ing for  the  college  more  advanced  and  riper  pupils.  It  lies  also  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  Convocation,  which  is  an  assembly 
unknown  in  other  states.  In  no  other  state  do  teachers  and  officers 
of  colleges  and  academies  meet  annually  to  confer  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  progress,  the  aims  and  principles,  the  spirit  and  methods. 
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of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  comparison  of  experience, 
the  result  of  individual  thought,  the  discussion  of  experimental 
measures,  the  consideration  of  academic  and  college  policy  in  its 
largest  sense — for  instance,  the  fair  demand  and  due  degree  of 
physical  culture  in  the  college  course,  its  conditions  and  rela- 
tions ; all  radical  departures  from  ancient  tradition  such  as 
shortening  the  collegiate  term  now  under  consideration  by  Har- 
vard and  Columbia ; the  relative  importance  of  the  classic  and 
the  scientific  college  curriculum ; degrees  and  the  suitable  author- 
ity to  grant  them  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  shall  be 
granted  — indeed,  the  whole  range  of  the  imperial  and  vital  public 
interest  of  higher  education  is  the  province  of  this  Convocation. 

But  its  actual  influence  upon  the  colleges  does  not  depend 
upon  the  opportunity,  but  upon  the  use  of  the  opportunity. 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Syracuse  and  Colgate,  Vassar  and  Hamilton 
and  Rochester,  and  all  their  sister  schools,  will  heed  when  they 
hear  what  is  worth  heeding.  The  University  in  Convocation  will 
affect  the  college  policy  when  it  speaks  with  an  authority  which 
is  not  perfunctory,  but  of  a wisdom  that  is  felt  to  be  superior. 
The  voice  of  Harvard  commands  the  attention  of  the  college 
world,  not  because  it  is  our  oldest  university,  but  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  speaks  only  after  wise  observation 
and  careful  reflection.  A thousand  smatterers  may  speculate 
unheard  upon  language,  or  upon  a Greek  pediment  or  particle,  or 
a Latin  phrase,  but  when  Whitney  speaks  at  Yale,  Goodwin  or 
Norton  at  Harvard,  Drisler  at  Columbia,  Lincoln  or  Harkness  at 
Brown,  every  student  in  every  college  turns  to  listen. 

But  the  influence  of  this  University  upon  the  colleges  of  the  state 
is  now  possible  in  a much  more  direct  and  fundamental  form  than 
ever  before.  Without  the  advantage  of  college  residence,  which 
I have  described  as  integral  in  the  familiar  conception  of  a 
university,  and  which  many  a graduate  tenderly  feels  to  have  been 
the  chief  value  of  his  college  course,  this  institution  may  now 
bring  the  benefits  of  college  instruction  and  the  incitements  of  the 
collegiate  degree  to  every  studious  youth  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  may  do  for  every  such  youth  what  the  London  Univer- 
sity, which  has  no  “ distant  spires,”  no  “ antique  towers,”  does  for 
every  young  man  who  submits  to  its  examinations.  The  lecturers 
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of  the  London  University,  indeed,  are  a body  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  letters  and  science.  But  it  does  not  require  residence 
in  any  particular  place  nor  attendance  upon  the  lectures  or  recita- 
tions of  any  special  teachers  ; it  requires  for  its  degree  only  suc- 
cess in  its  examinations.  Those  examinations  are  thorough  and 
severe,  and  the  degree  of  the  London  University  is  a certificate  of 
scholarly  attainment  not  less  than  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  authority  of  this  University  to  extend  the  range  of  colle- 
giate instruction  and  the  benefit  of  the  collegiate  degrees  is  not 
derived  from  its  powers  of  visitation  and  inspection,  but  from  the 
law  which  authorizes  the  Regents  “ to  maintain  lectures  connected 
with  higher  education  in  this  state,”  and  to  “ establish  examina- 
tions as  to  attainments  in  learning  and  award  and  confer  suitable 
certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  on  persons  who  satisfactorily 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed.”  Here  is  full  authority  to 
undertake  the  work  which  is  called  University  extension,  a work 
not  unknown  in  this  country  and  which  in  England  has  produced 
remarkable  results.  By  lectures  and  correspondence  and  counsel 
the  English  Universities  stretch  their  beneficent  hands  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  everywhere  quicken  into  life  dormant  or  aspir- 
ing intelligence  and  capacity.  The  Polytechnic  Institutes  in 
London,  the  Ragged  Schools,  the  People’s  Palace,  with  the  Univer- 
sity extension  and  the  civil  service  examinations,  are  the  hopeful 
signs  of  English  civilization  to-day,  like  the  penal,  prison  and 
sanitary  reforms  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  all  reveal 
the  activity  of  that  deepening  human  sympathy  which  has  heard 
in  the  garden  of  the  world  the  voice  not  to  be  evaded,  “ Where  is 
Abel,  thy  brother  ? ” which  knows  that  hiding  will  not  avail,  and 
that  the  question  must  be  answered. 

This  power  of  maintaining  lectures,  holding  examinations  and 
granting  degrees,  without  residence  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
instruction  by  teachers  of  its  own,  while  it  brings  this  University, 
so  far,  directly  into  the  fraternity  of  colleges,  invests  it  with 
immense  responsibility.  The  jiower  might  be  grossly  misused 
by  cheapening  the  degree  to  the  detriment  of  sound  learning,  the 
degradation  of  higher  education,  and  the  shame  of  the  University 
and  the  state.  Plainly  an  unwise  exercise  of  the  power  would 
precipitate  a jealous  conflict  between  the  University  and  the 
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colleges.  But  great  powers  are  granted  to  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  great  responsibilities,  and  there  need 
be  no  more  apprehension  of  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  holding 
examinations  and  conferring  degrees  by  the  University  than  by 
Columbia,  or  Union,  or  Cornell,  or  any  university  or  college  in 
the  state  which  now  holds  similar  powers.  Any  exercise  of  this 
great  authority  which  should  belittle  and  debase  instead  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  a degree,  would  justify  the  withdrawal 
from  the  University  of  a trust  which  it  had  betrayed. 

The  fitting  time  and  method  for  the  exercise  of  this  power 
should  be  determined  with  great  deliberation.  The  purpose  would 
be  the  extension  of  the  incitement  to  higher  study  which  is  offered 
by  the  opportunity  of  securing  a degree,  and  the  opening  of  such 
opportunity  would  be  a wide  and  awakening  appeal.  Collegiate 
residence  is  within  the  reach  of  comparatively  few  of  the  Ameri- 
can youth  who  with  this  invitation  would  eagerly  qualify  them- 
selves for  a degree.  There  is  no  nobler,  more  touching  or  more 
characteristic  American  story  than  that  of  the  family  which 
gladly  spares  its  comfort,  which  stints  and  almost  starves,  that 
the  studious  son  may  go  to  college.  It  is  a generous  sacrifice  by 
which  the  family,  the  boy,  and  the  country,  are  all  gainers.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  But  many  such  sons, 
unable  to  go  to  college,  even  now  master  in  solitary  study  the 
knowledge  which  the  college  certifies  with  a degree.  If  the 
University  can  bring  the  degree  to  that  solitary  student,  ought 
it  to  be  withheld  for  the  want  of  residence?  If  the  degree 
be  regarded  as  a certificate  of  attainment  in  study  acquired  in 
four  years,  ought  it  to  be  denied  to  equal  attainments  acquired 
in  three  or  two  years  ? If,  again,  the  Bachelor’s  degree  now  certi- 
fies a certain  personal  experience  and  training  of  character  derived 
from  collegiate  residence,  not  less  than  proficiency  in  study, 
should  there  be  a new  degree  for  the  external  student,  who  like 
Charles  Lamb  has  not  fed  upon  “ the  sweet  food  of  academic  insti- 
tution? ” These  are  questions,  also,  which  must  be  answered. 

Tet  in  such  new  paths  our  steps  may  well  be  wary.  Their 
besetting  dangers,  the  dragons  in  this  path,  are  superficiality,  a 
counterfeit  scholarship,  a shallow  smattering  instead  of  thorough 
knowledge,  mental  effeminacy  and  smirking  intellectual  pretence. 
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A University  wliicli  slioulcl  countenance  tlie  propagation  of  such 
“Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire”  in  the  upward  path 
of  education  would  be  a king  by  his  own  act  ignominiously  dis- 
crowned. But  in  our  firm  insistance  upon  well-grounded  and 
comprehensive  scholarship  we  must  not  forget  that,  despite  the 
poet,  a little  learning  is  better  than  no  learning.  The  Scotchman 
would  not  forego  reading  his  Burns  because  he  could  not  read  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Scotchman  would  be  right.  The  farmer  need 
not  relinquish  his  knowledge  of  addition  because  he  can  not  grasp 
the  integral  calculus.  The  mellifluous  poet  who  gives  us  the 
couplet  would  hardly  have  declined  his  own  taste  of  the  Pierian 
spring  because  he  could  not  drink  deep  like  Shakespeare.  If, 
indeed,  to  extend  the  University  were  necessarily  to  attenuate 
and  lower  the  standard  of  the  education  it  represents,  extension 
should  be  left  to  other  agencies.  But  with  due  care  I see  no 
more  reason  for  apprehending  this  result  than  that  the  exterior 
examinations  of  Harvard  and  Yale  will  be  less  rigorous  than  those 
within  the  college  halls.  Why  may  not  a wise  and  careful  exten- 
sion of  the  University,  carrying  the  torch  of  learning  into  regions 
hitherto  unlighted  and  cheering  many  a student  who  now  sits  in 
darkness,  show  that  education  is  not  cheapened  but  that  its 
blessing  is  like  that  quality  of  love  which  the  poet  celebrates? 

“ True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay. 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.” 

That  there  may  be  difficulties  and  even  dangers  in  the  path  is  not 
always  a valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  journey,  as  once  Colum- 
bus thought,  and  in  later  days  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

From  such  hints  as  these  it  is  plain  that  while  this  University 
is  like  no  other,  and  although  its  name  may  easily  perplex  specu- 
lation, it  is  an  educational  institution  of  vast  powers  and  opportu- 
nities, and  consequently  of  extraordinary  responsibilities.  Like 
all  such  public  trusts  its  administration  may  decline  into  a mere 
perfunctory  observance  of  routine,  or  it  may  produce  the  highest 
public  benefit.  The  choice  between  these  alternatives  will  depend 
upon  the  hearty  cooperation,  both  in  spirit  and  purpose,  of  the 
central  authority  and  of  the  widespread  and  independent  colle- 
giate and  academic  membership  of  the  University.  While  the 
Kegents  are  the  trustees  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
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people  ■wlio  confer  a trust,  this  Convocation  is  the  representative 
body  of  the  various  institutions  of  which  the  University  consists. 
This  is  the  congress  of  higher  education  in  New  York.  It  should 
speak  the  thought  of  New  York  upon  this  cardinal  interest  of  a 
free  country,  and  to  its  deliberations  the  whole  country  should 
turn  to  ascertain  whether  upon  the  fundamental  questions  of  edu- 
cational life  and  progress  it  has  anything  to  learn  from  the 
empire  state,  or  whether  New  York  is  imperial  only  in  extent 
and  population,  in  natural  resources  and  material  prosperity. 

The  credential — I might  say,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  Convocation,  the  highest  credential — of  every  member  is 
not  derived  from  his  office  as  a teacher,  but  from  his  profound 
conviction  as  a man  of  the  grandeur  of  the  intellectual  life.  As  an 
American  citizen  he  comes  here  with  no  deference  to  any  other 
interest.  The  scholar  bows  to  the  superior  intelligence,  if  such 
it  be,  but  not  to  the  money  of  Croesus.  Leigh  Hunt  said  with  fine 
democracy  of  feeling,  “ I thought  that  my  Horace  and  Demos- 
thenes gave  me  a right  to  sit  at  table  with  any  man,  and  I think 
so  still.”  If  our  convictions  did  not  assure  us  of  the  essential 
value  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  possessions,  history  constantly 
illustrates  it.  It  is  a pleasant  anecdote  of  the  banker  Lugger,  who 
received  Charles  the  Fifth  as  his  guest  in  his  palace  at  Augsburg, 
and  lighted  a fire  with  Charles’  bond  of  a million  florins  to  warm 
his  majesty’s  hands.  In  an  hour  the  fire  was  out,  and  banker  and 
emperor  and  empire  are  long  since  gone.  But  John  Milton,  the 
poor  blind  school-master,  kindled  an  immortal  flame  of  poesy 
which  still  cheers  the  human  heart.  “ The  garners  of  Sicily,” 
said  Lowell  to  the  sons  of  Harvard  on  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college  — “ the  garners 
of  Sicily  are  empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes  still 
fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  garden  plots  of  Theocritus.” 

We  never  tire  of  our  fond  and  familiar  tale  of  American  prog- 
ress and  development.  We  are  nationally  a little  moonstruck  by 
that  resplendant  orb  of  Addison’s  which 

“Nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Kepeats  the  story  of  her  birth.” 

We  can  not  enough  recount  the  miracles  of  our  nativity.  In  the 
very  first  year  of  the  century  when  they  were  but  beginning, 
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Gouveneur  Morris  said,  “ Calculation  outruns  fancy  and  fact 
baffles  calculation.”  We  are  naturally  dazzled  by  the  splendors 
of  our  inventive  genius,  by  our  industrial  accumulations  and  the 
marvelous  display  of  human  energy  that  within  so  short  a time 
has  transformed  a trackless  continent  into  the  smooth  highway  of 
triumphant  civilization,  outdoing  the  Roman  empire  in  the  world- 
wide plentitude  of  its  power,  by  as  much  as  human  freedom  and 
happiness  are  better  than  human  subjection  and  mere  dominion. 
But  amid  the  exaltation  and  coronation  of  material  success  let 
this  University  here  annually  announce  in  words  and  deeds  the 
dignity  and  superiority  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  and 
strengthen  itself  to  resist  the  insidious  invasion  of  that  life  by 
the  superb  and  seductive  spirit  of  material  prosperity.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  spares  neither  trade  nor  profession,  neither  politics 
nor  morals.  Let  us  Avithstand  it  by  the  spirit  which  we  cultivate 
here,  the  clear  perception  of  the  true  end  of  education  that 
inspires  our  work  whether  in  college,  school,  museum,  academy 
or  library.  “UniA^ersities,”  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  twenty-three 
years  ago,  “ universities  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  knoAvledge 
required  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood. * * “■  Education  makes  a man  a more  intelligent  shoe- 
maker, if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  to  make 
shoes,  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it 
impresses.” 

The  most  precious  gift  of  education  is  not  the  mastery  of 
sciences,  for  which  special  schools  are  provided,  but  noble  living, 
generous  character,  the  spiritual  delight  which  springs  from 
familiarity  with  the  loftiest  ideals  of  the  human  mind,  the  spir- 
itual power  which  saves  every  generation  from  the  intoxication  of 
its  own  success.  A triumphant  prosperity  and  a socialism  which 
anticipates  the  millenium  from  legislative  acts  and  ingenious 
organization,  forgetting  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you, 
instinctively  aim  to  bend  the  college  to  their  own  uses.  They 
tempt  it  to  train  chemists,  engineers,  metallurgists,  specialists 
in  every  science,  not  for  the  higher  but  for  the  lower  value  of 
knowledge,  not  to  supply  delights  more  precious  than  riches 
but  to  teach  the  secret  of  a surer  and  swifter  way  to  wealth. 
But  even  in  literature  it  is  a poor  education  which  ends  in  accu- 
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rate  grammar  and  precision  of  metres  instead  of  a love  of  letters, 
and  Agassiz  spoke  for  the  scholar  in  science  when  he  was  besought 
for  the  reward  of  a fortune  to  enter  the  services  of  a company,  and 
answered,  “I  have  no  time  to  make  money.” 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  depreciating  special  training  for 
the  readier  development  and  finer  adaptation  of  natural  resources 
and  natural  forces  to  the  welfare  of  man.  I am  speaking  only  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  cause  committed  to  us  should  be  served, 
and  of  the  life,  not  the  learning,  which  is  the  consummate  flower 
of  education.  I have  heard  it  said  that  liberal  education  does 
not  promote  success  in  life.  A chimney  sweep  might  say  so. 
Without  education  he  could  gain  the  chimney  top,  poor  little  black- 
amoor! brandish  his  brush  and  sing  his  song  of  escape  from  soot 
to  sunshine.  But  the  ideal  of  success  measures  the  worth  of  the 
remark  that  it  may  be  attained  without  liberal  education.  If  the 
accumulation  of  money  be  the  standard,  we  must  admit  that  a 
man  might  make  a fortune  in  a hundred  ways  without  edu- 
cation. But  he  could  make  a fortune,  also,  without  purity 
of  life,  or  noble  character,  or  lofty  faith.  A man  can  pay 
much  too  high  a price  for  money,  and  not  every  man  who  buys  it 
knows  its  relative  value  with  other  possessions.  Undoubtedly 
Ezra  Cornell  and  Matthew  Yassar  did  not  go  to  college  and  they 
succeeded  in  life.  But  their  success,  what  was  it  ? Where  do 
you  see  it  now?  Surely  not  in  their  riches,  but  in  the  respect 
that  tenderly  cherishes  their  memory,  because,  knowing  its 
inestimable  value,  they  gave  to  others  the  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  denied  to  them.  Let  us  make  their  lofty 
spirit  the  spirit  of  the  University.  Eemembering  that  the  great 
ministry  of  education  is  not  to  make  the  body  more  comfortable, 
but  the  soul  happier,  may  the  University  in  all  its  departments 
and  activities  cherish  and  promote  education  not  for  its  lower 
uses  but  for  its  higher  influences. 


[For  convenience  of  reference  a summary  of  the  organization  of  the  University  is 
appended  to  the  Chancellor’s  address.  Ed.] 

UniYersity  of  the  State  of  iNew  York 

Incorporated  May  1,  1784;  reorganized  April  13,1787  ; powers  enlarged  and 
laws  revised  and  consolidated  June  15,  1889. 

The  University  consists  of  all  incorporated  institutions  of 
academic  and  higher  education,  with  the  State  Library,  State 
Museum,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums  or  other  institutions 
for  higher  education  in  this  state  as  may  be  admitted  by  the 
regents  to  the  University. 

Its  object  is,  in  all  proper  ways,  to  encourage  and  promote 
academic  and  higher  education. 

Besides  the  State  Library  and  State  Museum,  there  are  in  the 
University  383  institutions.  These  are  91  academies,  230  high 
schools,  and  G2  colleges,  not  counting  theological  schools.  Of  the 
degree-conferring  institutions,  17  are  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
for  men,  seven  for  women  and  four  for  men  and  women,  sis  law 
schools,  16  medical  schools,  three  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  nine 
polytechnic  and  special  institutions. 

The  powers  of  the  University  are  vested  in  23  regents,  including 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio.  Regents  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  senators  of  the  United  States,  and  serve 
Avithout  salary. 

The  regents  have  power  to  incorporate  and  to  alter  or  repeal 
the  charters  of  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or  other 
educational  institutions  belonging  to  the  UniAmrsity  ; to  distribute 
to  them  all  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  their  use ; to  inspect 
their  workings  and  require  annual  reports  under  oath  of  their 
presiding  officers  ; to  establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in 
learning,  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  $106,000,  a part 
for  buying  books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools 
raising  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  balance  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  and  of  the  regents’  examinations. 

The  regents  meet  regularly  on  the  second  Thursday  of  Feb- 
ruary, Thursday  of  Convocation  week  and  the  second  Wednesday 
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in  December.  Numerous  special  meetings  are  held  as  called  by 
the  Chancellor  or  on  request  of  five  regents. 

The  University  Convocation  of  the  regents  and  the  officers  of 
colleges  and  academies  belonging  to  the  University,  for  considera- 
tion of  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  is  held  annually  at  the  capitol 
in  Albany  on  the  first  "Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  after 
July  fourth. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  divided  into  four  departments  : 

1.  Executive  — including  incorporation,  supervision,  reports, 
finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to  another  department. 

2.  Examinations  — including  preliminary,  law  student,  medi- 
cal student,  academic,  higher,  medical  and  any  other  examinations 
conducted  by  the  regents.  Recent  laws  require  for  admission  to 
the  practice  of  law  or  medicine  that  all  candidates  not  holding  a 
college  degree  shall  pass  a regents’  examiDation  as  evidence  of 
proper  preliminary  education.  The  regents’  examinations,  held 
each  term  in  the  321  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  University, 
cover  63  subjects  and  require  nearly  400,000  question  papers 
annually.  Pass  cards  are  issued  for  the  attainment  of  75  per  cent 
in  any  study,  and  certificates  are  given  for  every  five  studies 
completed.  The  special  certificates,  preliminary,  law  student 
and  medical  student,  are  given  for  specified  groups  of  studies. 
For  completing  specified  three  years’  courses  of  study,  the  six 
diplomas  (Academic,  English,  German-French,  Latin-French, 
Latin-German,  or  Classical)  are  given. 

For  completing  specified  four  years’  courses,  the  six  cor- 
responding “advanced”  diplomas  are  given. 

3.  State  library — including  duplicate  department,  library 
school,  and  all  other  library  interests  intrusted  to  the  regents. 

4.  State  museum  — including  the  work  of  State  Geologist, 
Paleontologist,  Economic  Geologist,  Botanist,  Entomologist  and 
Zoologist,  together  with  any  other  scientific  interests  of  the 
University. 

State  Library 

[Established  1818] 

In  1889  the  State  Library  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  and  was  moved  to  its  permanent  home,  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  fioors  of  the  west  front  of  the  new  capitol.  The 
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only  entrance  is  on  the  third  floor,  into  the  central  and  largest 
of  11  reading  rooms,  which  extend  from  State  street  to 
Washington  avenne.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  are  used  for 
storage  of  books,  duplicate  department,  administrative  pur- 
poses, and  special  reading  rooms,  to  which  students  making 
special  investigations  may  obtain  access.  The  library  contained 
August  1,  1890,  146,952  volumes,  43,720  in  the  law,  and  103,232 
in  the  general  library,  besides  about  100,000  duplicates.  It  is 
open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9 A.  M.,  to  5 P.  M.,  and  during 
sessions  of  the  legislature  till  6 p.  M.  It  is  also  open  to  readers 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  all  other  holidaj^s.  Beginning  October 
1,  1890,  it  Avill  be  opened  from  8 A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  thus  increasing 
the  hours  from  2180  to  4382  per  year. 

The  library  is  free  to  all  for  reference,  and  books  are  lent  not 
only  to  state  officers,  but  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  University 
throughout  the  state,  thus  making  it  in  fact  the  university  library, 
available  Avithout  a journey  to  Albany,  to  officers  and  students  in 
all  the  colleges  and  academies. 

State  Musetim 

[Established  1813] 

In  1889  the  State  Museum  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
University,  and  the  fifth  floor  of  the  neAV  capitol  was  formally 
assigned  for  its  use.  Till  the  completion  of  the  neAv  quarters, 
most  of  the  museum  remains  on  the  four  floors  of  Geological  hall 
on  State  street,  the  rest  in  State  hall.  The  Geologist,  Paleontolo- 
gist and  Botanist  have  their  offices  in  State  hall,  the  Economic 
Geologist  and  Assistant  Zoologist  in  Geological  hall,  and  the 
Entomologist  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  capitol.  The  museum  is 
constantly  increased  by  gifts  and  by  annual  grants  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  is  open  to  the  public  from  9 A.  M.  till  5 P.  M.  daily, 
except  Sundays,  including  Saturday  afternoon  and  all  other 
holidays. 


Convocation  Council 


President  D.  J.  Hill 
Professor  B.  I,  Wheeler  - 
Principal  C.  T.  K.  Smith 
Principal  A.  M.  Weight  - 
President  W.  J.  Milne  - 


University  of  Eochester 
Cornell  University 
- Lausingburgh  Academy 
Waterville  Union  School 
New  York  State  Normal  College 


Examinations  Council 


Principal  Henet  P.  Emeeson 
Principal  Geoege  C.  Sawyer  - 
Principal  D.  C.  Fare  - - - 

Principal  Charles  F.  Wheelock  - 
Principal  J.  Carlton  Norris 


Buffalo  High  School 
Utica  Free  Academy 
- Glens  Falls  Academy 
Canajoharie  Union  School 
Canandaigua  Academy 


Boards  of  Medical  Examiners 


State  Medical  Society 

Abraham  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  Pretiident Pathology 

Albert  Vander  Veer,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Surgery  and  Clinical  surgery 
Henry  Hun.  M.  D , Secretary 

Clinical  medicine,  Therapeutics  and  Materia  medica 

James  P.  Boyd,  M.  D.  Midwifery 

Samuel  K.  Morrow,  M.  D. Anatomy 

Franklin  Townsend,  M.  D. Physiology 

William  Hailes,  M.  D. Histology 

Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.D. Chemistry 


Homoeopatliic  State  Medical  Society 

William  S.  Seaele,  M.  D.,  President Obstetrics 

Charles  A.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Secretary 

H.  B.  Millard,  M.D. Pathology 

Horace  M.  Paine,  M.D. Chemistry 

John  C.  Minor,  M.D.  - - - - - Anatomy  and  Surgery 

E.  S.  P.  Fowler,  M.  D. Histology 

Selden  H.  Talcott,  M.  D.  - - - Materia  medica  and  Therapeutics 

George  E . Belcher,  M.D. Clinical  medicine 

John  McE.  Wetmore,  M.D. Physiology 

Eclectic  State  Medical  Society 

George  W.  Boskowitz,  M.  D.,  President,  Surgery  and  Ophthalmology 
G.  B.  ScHiLL,  M.  D.,  Secretary 

Osteologj^  Surgical  and  Pathological  anatomy 
T.  L.  Harris,  M.  D.  . . . . Theory  and  practice  of  medicine 

C.  J.  Hull,  M.  D. Physiology  and  Anthropology 

A.  J.  Kileman,  M.D.  - Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  women  and  cnildren 
W.  H.  Hawley,  M.  D.  - - Chemistry,  Toxicology  and  Pharmacy 

C.  W.  Parker,  M.  D.  - - . - Materia  medica  and  Therapeutics 


University  Staff 


Executive  Department 


Melvil  Dewey,  M.  A.  (Amherst) 

Albert  B.  Watkins,  M.  A.  (Amherst),  Ph.  D. 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Syracuse) 
Asa  O.  Gallup,  R.  A.  (Yale)  . . . 

Elizabeth  A.  Morrow 

Martha  J.  Rice  - - - - - 

E.  Maud  Sands  .... 
John  Gardinier  . . . . . 

William  H.  Carroll 


Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary 
- Inspector 
Report  Clerk 
Stenogr^her 
Financial  Clerk 
Statistics  Clerk 
Messenger 
- Page 


Examinations  Department 


Albert  B.  Watkins,  M.  A.  (Amherst),  Ph.  D. 
Ralph  W.  Thomas,  B.  A.  (Colgate) 

Joseph  W.  Ellis,  M.  A.  (Wesleyan)  - 
Mary  Salome  Cutler  (Mount  Holyoke) 
Verlista  Shaul,  B.  A.  (Vassar)  - 
Anne  E.  Morse,  B.  A.  (Cornell) 

Elizabeth  L.  Foote,  B.  A.  (Syracuse) 

Thalia  Lamont 
Augusta  L.  Balch 
Mrs  Ida  G.  McMillan 
Adele  B.  Alexander 
Isabel  Lamont 


Assistant  Secretary 
Chief  Examiner 
Examiner  in  Science 
Examiner  in  Library  Science 
Examiner  in  Languages 
Examiner  in  Classics 
- Examiner  in  Mathematics 
Examiner  in  History  and  Civics 
- Examiner  in  Drawing 
Examiner  in  Preliminary  Studies 
Record  Clerk 
Assistant  Record  Clerk 


State  Library 

Melvil  Dewey,  M.  A.  (Amherst) 

S.  B.  Griswold  ..... 
George  R.  Howell,  M.  A.  (Yale) 

Walter  S.  Biscoe,  M.  A.  (Amherst) 

Dunkin  V.  R.  Johnston,  M.  A.  (Hobart)  - 
Harry  E.  Griswold  .... 

Nina  E.  Brown,  M.  A.  (Smith) 

Ada  Alice  Jones  ..... 
Frank  C.  Patten  .... 

May  Seymour,  B.  A.  (Smith) 

Florence  E.  Woodworth  . . . . 

Mrs  Mary  Wellman  Loomis,  M.  A.  (Lenox) 
JuDsoN  T.  Jennings  .... 
Murray  Downs  ..... 
Joseph  O’Brien  .... 

William  Schaeneman  .... 


Director 
Law  Librarian 
Archivist 
Catalogue  Librarian 
Sub-Librarian 
Sub-Librarian  (Law) 
Shelf-Lister 
Cataloguer 
Curator  of  Catalogue 
Classifier 
- Cataloguer 
Accession  Clerk 
Page 
Page  (Law) 
- Page 
Page 


State  Museum 


James  Hall,  M.  A.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic)  LL.  D.  (Harvard) 

Director,  State  Geologist  and  Paleontologist 
Charles  H.  Peck,  M.  A.  (Union)  ....  State  Botanist 
J.  A.  Lintner,  Ph.  D.  ....  State  Entomologist 
John  C.  Smock,  M.  A.  (Rutgers),  Ph.  D.  (Lafayette),  Economic  Geologist 
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F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  B.  (Columbia) 
John  M.  Clarke,  M.  A.  (Amherst)  - 
William  B.  Marshall,  M.  S.  (Lafayette) 
Philip  Ast  .... 
Martin  Sheehey  .--- 
Jacob  Van  Deloo 


Assistant  Geologist 
- Assistant  Paleontologist 
Assistant  Zoologist 
Lithographer 
Messenger 
- Clerk 


